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THE CONDITIONS AGAINST WHICH WOOLMAN AND 
ANTHONY BENEZET INVEIGHED 

Impressions of Jasper Danckaerts in 1679-1680 

Servants and negroes are chiefly employed in the culture of 
tobacco, who are brought from other places to be sold to the highest 
bidders, the servants for a term of years only, but the negroes for 
ever, and may be sold by their masters to other planters as many 
times as their masters choose, that is, the servants until their term 
is fulfilled, and the negroes for life. These men, one with another, 
each make, after they are able to work, from 2,500 pounds to 3,000 
pounds and even 3,500 pounds of tobacco a year, and some of the 
masters and their wives who pass their lives here in wretchedness, 
do the same. The servants and negroes after they have worn them- 
selves down the whole day, and come home to rest, have yet to grind 
and pound the grain, which is generally maize, for their masters 
and all their families as well as themselves, and all the negroes, to 
eat. Tobacco is the only production in which the planters employ 
themselves, as if there were nothing else in the world to plant but 
that, and while the land is capable of yielding all the productions 
that can be raised any where, so far as the climate of the place 
allows. As to articles of food, the only bread they have is that 
made of Turkish wheat or maize, and that is miserable. They plant 
this grain for that purpose everywhere. It yields well, not a 
hundred, but five or six hundred for one; but it takes up much 
space, as it is planted far apart like vines in France. This grain, 
when it is to be used for men or for similar purposes, has to be first 
soaked, before it is ground or pounded, because the grains being 
large and very hard, can not be broken under the small stones of 
their light hand-mills; and then it is left so coarse it must be sifted. 
They take the finest for bread, and the other for different kinds of 
graots, which, when it is cooked is called sapaen or homina. The 
meal intended for bread is kneaded moist without leaven or yeast, 
salt or grease, and generally comes out of the oven so that it will 
hardly hold together, and so blue and moist that it is as heavy as 
dough; yet the best of it when cut and roasted, tastes almost like 
warm white bread, at least it then seemed to us so. This corn is 
also the only provender for all their animals, be it horses, oxen, 
cows, hogs, or fowls, which generally run in the woods to get their 
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food, but are fed a little of this, mornings and evenings during the 
winter when there is little to be had in the woods; though they are 
not fed too much, for the wretchedness, if not cruelty, of such 
living, affects both man and beast. This is said not without reason, 
for a master having a sick servant, and there are many so, and ob- 
serving from his declining condition, he would finally die, and that 
there was no probability of his enjoying any more service from him, 
made him, sick and languishing as he was, dig his own grave, in 
which he was to be laid a few days afterwards, in order not to busy 
any of the others with it, they having their hands full in attending 
to the tobacco. — Jasper Danckaerts' Original Narratives of Early 
American History, 1679-1680, p. 133. 

Observations of Campbell in 1745-1746 

The Negroes live as easily as in any other Part of America, and 
at set Times have a pretty deal of Liberty in their Quarters, as they 
are called. The Argument of the Reasonableness and Legality, 
according to Nature, of the Slave-Trade, has been so well handled 
on the Negative Side of the Question, that there remains little for 
an Author to say on that Head; and that Captives taken in War, 
are the Property of the Captor, as to Life and Person, as was the 
Custom amongst the Spartans; who, like the Americans, perpet- 
uated a Race of Slaves, by marrying them to one another, I think, 
has been fully disprov'd : But allowing some Justice in, or, at least, 
a great deal of Necessity for, making Slaves of this sable Part of 
the Species; surely, I think, Christianity, Gratitude, or, at least, 
good Policy, is concern'd in using them well, and in abridging 
them, instead of giving them Encouragement, of several brutal and 
scandalous Customs, that are too much practis'd: Such as giving 
them a Number of Wives, or, in short, setting them up for Stallions 
to a whole Neighborhood; when it has been prov'd, I think, unex- 
ceptionably, that Polygamy rather destroys than multiplies the 
Species; of which we have also living Proofs under the Eastern 
Tyrants, and amongst the Natives of America; so that it can in no 
Manner answere the End; and were these Masters to calculate, 
they'd find a regular Procreation would make them greater Gainers. 
A sad Consequence of this Practice is, that their Children's Morals 
are debauch'd by the Frequency of such Sights, as only fit them to 
become the Masters of Slaves. This is one bad Custom amongst 
many others; but as to their general Usage of them, 'tis monstrous, 
and shocking. To be sure, a new Negro, if he must be broke, either 
from Obstinacy, or, which I am more apt to suppose, from Great- 
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ness of Soul, will require more hard Discipline than a young Spaniel: 
You would really be surpriz'd at their Perseverance; let an hundred 
men shew him how to hoe, or drive a Wheelbarrow, he'll still 
take the one by the Bottom, and the other by the Wheel; and 
they often die before they can be conquer'd. They are, no Doubt, 
very great Thieves, but this may flow from their unhappy, indi- 
gent Circumstances, and not from a natural Bent; and when 
they have robb'd, you may lash them Hours before they will con- 
fess the Fact; however, were they not to look upon every White 
Man as their Tormentor; were a slight Fault to be pardon'd now 
and then; were their Masters, and those adamantine-hearted Over- 
seers, to exercise a little more Persuasion, Complacency, Tender- 
ness and Humanity towards them, it might perhaps, improve their 
Tempers to a greater Degree of Tractability. Such Masters and 
such Overseers, Maryland may with Justice Boast; and Mr. Bull, 
the late Lieutenant-Governor of Carolina, is an Instance, amongst 
many, of the same, in that Province: But, on the contrary, I remem- 
ber an Instance of a late Sea Officer, then resident in a neighbouring 
Colony, that for a mere Peccadillo, order'd his Slave to be ty'd 
up, and for a whole Hour diverted himself with the Wretched 
Groans; struck at the Mournful Sound, with a Friend, I hasted to 
the Noise, where the Brute was beginning a new Scene of Bar- 
barity, and belabour' d the Creature so long with a large Cane, his 
Overseer being tir'd with the Cowskin, that he remained without 
Sense and Motion. Happily he recover'd, but, alas! deceas'd soon 
after, and perhaps, may meet him, where the Wicked cease from 
troubling, and the Weary be at rest: Where as our immortal Pope 
sings. 

No friends torment, no christians thirst for gold. Another, 
upon the same Spot, when a Girl had been lash'd till she confess'd 
a Robbery, in mere Wantonness continu'd the Persecution, repeat- 
ing every now and then these christian-like, and sensible Expres- 
sions in the Ragings of his Fury, G — dd — mn you, when you go to 
Hell, I wish G — d would d — mn me, that I might follow you with 
the Cowskin there. 

Slavery, thou worst and greatest of Evils! Sometimes thou 
appearest to my affrighted Imagination, sweating in the Mines of 
Potosi, and wiping the hard-bound Tears from thy exhausted eyes; 
sometimes I view thy sable Liberty under the Torture of the Whip, 
inflicted by the Hands, the remorseless Hands of an American 
Planter: At other Times I view thee in the Semblance of a Wretch 
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trod upon by ermin'd or turban'd Tyrants, and with poignant, 
heart-breaking Sighs, dragging after thee a toilsome Length of 
Chain, or bearing African Burdens. Anon I am somewhat com- 
forted, to see thee attempt to smile under the Grand Monarque; 
but on the other Side of the Alpes, thou again resum'st thy Tears, 
and what, and how great are thy Iberian Miseries! In Britain, and 
Britain only, thy name is not heard; thou hast assum'd a new 
Form, and the heaviest Labours are lightsome under those mild 
Skies! 

Oh Liberty, do thou inspire our breasts! 

And make our lives in thy possession happy; 

Or our deaths glorious, in thy just defence. 

Addison. 

— Campbell, Itinerant Observations in America, 
1745-1746, p. 37. 

Impressions of Pkiscilla Wakefield 

After one of these handsome entertainments, where we had been 
attended by negro slaves, I observed a cloud upon the brow of my 
young friend, for which I could not account, till he confessed, that 
the sight of men who were the property of their fellow creatures, 
and subject to every indignity, excited such painful reflections, 
that he could not banish them from his mind. I endeavoured to 
soothe him, by representing that their treatment here is gentle, 
compared with that exercised in the southern states, and in the 
West Indies; though the efforts that have been made for the aboli- 
tion of slavery, have improved their conditions every where. 

It is indeed to be regretted, that men, so ardent in the love of 
liberty for themselves as the Americans are, should continue, in any 
degree, to tolerate the slave trade. Many amongst them, however, 
have used every endeavour to abolish it, particularly Anthony 
Benezet. He was born at St. Quintin, in Picardy, in 1712. France, 
at this time, suffered from religious persecution; which drove the 
parents of Benezet to England, where he embraced the doctrines of 
the Quakers. He went to America in 1736, and settled at Phila- 
delphia, in a commercial line of business; but that employment 
being unsuitable to his turn of mind, he quitted it for the instruc- 
tion of youth, and undertook the management of a school, belong- 
ing to the society whose principles he had adopted. From that 
period, he devoted the chief part of his life to public instruction, to 
the relief of the poor, and the defense of the unhappy negroes. 

The amiable Benezet was warmed with universal philanthropy: 
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he felt a brotherly affection for all men, of all countries, and of all 
colours. Not contented with persuasion, he composed many books, 
in which he collected authorities from Scripture and other writings, 
to discourage and condemn the slave-trade and slavery. The first 
influence of his works was perceived amongst the Quakers. Many 
of them determined to emancipate their slaves; and the society 
since has been very active in promoting the abolition. Benezet 
knew that instruction was necessary for those blacks whose liberty 
he had procured; and finding few willing to undertake a task, that 
prejudice had rendered contemptible, he determined to devote his 
own time to the glorious occupation of enlightening the ignorant 
and neglected, and his little fortune to the establishment of a school 
for the negroes. The influence of a good example is powerful. 
Those who had not courage to begin, cheerfully assisted the work; 
and the school now enjoys a revenue of two hundred pounds per 
annum. This good man died in 1784; honoured by the tears of the 
blacks, and the regrets of every friend to humanity. John Wool- 
man, also a member of the same society, remarkable for the sim- 
plicity of his manners, and his opposition to the slave-trade, united 
with Benezet and others, in application to the British government 
for the abolition. Their efforts were ineffectual. America after 
gaining her independence, has listened, more favourably, to the 
cause of humanity. Most of the northern and middle states have 
proscribed for ever, the importation of slaves; and in some others, 
the prohibition is limited to a certain time. Georgia is the only 
state that continues to receive transported slaves. Rhode Island 
had a great traffic in slaves, but has totally prohibited it. The 
abolition, and amendment in the condition of the negroes, certainly 
advance, though by slow degrees; and it is to be devoutly wished, 
that in time these improvements will extend to all parts of the 
world, where slavery prevails. It will be interesting to you, my 
dear brother, to know the steps that have procured these advan- 
tages. In 1780, the General Assembly of Pennsylvania abolished 
slavery for ever; compelled the owners of slaves to have them reg- 
istered; declared their children free at the age of twenty-eight; 
placed them, while under that age, on the footing of hired servants; 
and assured to them the privilege of trial by jury. But this was 
not sufficient to secure to them all the intended advantages: by a 
second act it was ordained, that no negro could be sent into a 
neighbouring state without his consent; that all vessels and cargoes 
employed in the slave trade should be confiscated; and that all 
stealers of the negroes should be condemned to the public works. 
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The little state of Delaware followed this noble example. New 
York has sanctioned nearly the same regulations in their favour as 
Pennsylvania. A society, connected with one in London, and 
others in the American states, formed for the express purpose of 
promoting the abolition, has greatly ameliorated their condition, in 
all respects; especially by affording numbers of them a degree of 
instruction in religion, and the useful arts of reading and writing, 
which they acquire with as much facility as white men brought up 
in the same manner. From this information we may encourage 
the hope, that the time approaches when their shackles shall be 
removed, and they shall participate with the other races of man- 
kind, in the common benefits of liberty and independence: that 
instead of the treatment of beasts of burthen, they shall be con- 
sidered as rational beings, and co-heirs with us of immortality: 
that a conscientious care of educating their children in the great 
duties of Christianity, will produce a happy change from the vices 
in which, from ignorance and a combination of unfavorable circum- 
stances, they now live, to the practice of religion and morality, and 
entitle them to rank on an equality with their fellow-creatures. 
Besides these public acts in favour of the negroes, many individuals 
have generously given liberty to their slaves; amongst others that 
have fallen under my notice, I shall mention the instance of Messrs. 
David and John Barclay, respectable merchants in London, who 
received, as an equivalent for a debt, a plantation in Jamaica, 
stocked with thirty-two slaves. They immediately resolved to set 
these negroes free; and that they might effectually enable them 
afterwards to provide for themselves, the surviving brother, David, 
sent an agent from England to manage the business, and convey 
them to Philadelphia, having first supplied them with all neces- 
saries; where, under the fostering hand of his friends in the city, 
with the assistance of the Abolition Society, they were apprenticed 
to mechanic trades, and the children sent to school to be properly 
instructed. This benevolent act was rewarded with extraordinary 
success. Except two, these liberated slaves prospered, and became 
useful members of the community. 

Many of those who are free, gain a great deal of money; as I 
conclude, from a ball given among themselves, at which we were 
present, where, though all of a sooty black, the company was well 
dressed, came in coaches, and were regaled with a good supper and 
variety of refreshments. — Priscilla Wakefield, Excursions in North 
America, 1806, p. 16 et seq. 



